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It is a commonplace that there are two elements in a work of art: a universal and a particular. The artist sets out to describe the particular and that alone; the universal is not directly and immediately conveyed; it has been brought to birth with the particular, but how we do not know. What do we mean, however, by the universal? Certain arts seem to have a validity only in one dimension, as sculpture and painting in space, and music in time. Plastic art becomes "literary" and loses some of its characteristic force when it tries to convey the realities of time; music, in the same way, loses something when it deviates from its pure temporal movement. Both these arts are more unmixed than the art of imaginative literature, and very much more so than the novel, which is the most complex and formless of all its divisions. But prose fiction is an ar,t, and an art only by virtue of its possessing universality; and the universalising laws governing other forms must govern it too. The operation of those laws may not be so Immediately perceptible in the novel, but their authority is final.
An idea of what we mean by universality can, curiously enough, be most easily given in negatives.